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AESTFACT 

This edition of the "Virginia English Bulletin" is 
devoti^d primarily to articles about behavioral objectives and the 
teaching of English. In "Eehavioral Objectives for English?" Richard 
A* Meade argues that these objectives ought to include the 
acquisition not only of skills and knowledge hut also of 
understandings^ insights, and feelings* He also asserts that exact 
measurement of insights is not possible, Robert W# Reising, in "The 
Affective Fallacy^ More on Behavioral Objectives and the Teaching of 
English," argues that these objectives do not have to exclude the 
affective domain and that English teachers should not let others 
construct their behavioral objectives. In "Backlash or Backwash?" 
Robert T, Robertson argues that the movement for creating these 
objectives in English is inherently inechanistic, simplistic, and 
reactionary, and that it should be resisted by thi humanistic 
teacher, Robert p. Hilldrup, in "Accountability for Achievement in 
English," argues that English teachfirs should be accountable for 
certain objective skills they can transmit^ but that their overall 
objective is teaching communications, an achievement which is 
difficult to measure. (DI) 
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TO iRlC AND PRGANIZATIQNS OPEBATiNG 
UNDER AaRliMENTS WITH THi US OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION FURTHER RiFRQDUCTlQN 
OUTSIDE THE IRIC gVSTiM REQUJRES PER 
MliSiqN OF THf eOfSYRIGMT OWNER 



W'itfiin fhc fjasf ifvur a iriilcsfn-rad anci ifroirhiM nifjvcnu'}^ ralliui 
""^hrhdvirjyul rjhjrcfivr^^' or ''arornnhi/n^i/^r has /n'ronw a major com cDl 
of mhools throiii^hnut the counrn^ hi a rvr^'ut (iallups prj/l, ri fforhul 
in tlir Plii Drltn l\ii/i/in}} for Octfjh\'}\ i!>70^ ilihs (^{ii'sf'oN irns (tsht'd. 
'M['c///f/ jiOU fttvor .\jr fj/JlJOsr a s\fstt y}i that ivnulil fioh! trtichcrs nmrr 
accountdhlc for the /fro^rcss of sfudi-iitsp Thv rrsults s/iOivrd 3J{f 
o/j/JOst'cK (u' t favnrvd, tuut I ^^r if^/rr* no ofiiiunn. Svvtnal arttrlvs 
t^iviNM (lifft'rrnt virirf^oiiits of thh rou.trovvrsiai tofilv apfn'ar in this 
}wxc^ vxliandcd ins it c of the ''Httlirtiii,'' 



Behavioral Objectives for inglish? 
Richard A. M^ade 

Professor of Currkylum and Insfryctfan 
Unlvsrsity of Virginia 
CharioHcivina, Vlrglfiia 

TlicMH^ liUH bvvn nuicli t:ilk rrc(Mitly about brluniornl oh jrctlvc^s, 
so iiiuch ill fnct tliat ut tlie 1970 cnnvention tlia .NiiticMUil CcHincil of 
n'cucliers of Kiiiylish jDnKsc^d n rcsolutiini to warn tiUicluM's of Kn^jlisli 
thnt tlif*y Hlinuld kvvy-i a wcuihcr vyt' opuii in rof^nrd to tlirin. Bucli 
nh jf^ctivcH hiivv two key charnctcM ist ic s, niip biisic and tlio oilier 
siib^hiclini'y. A bfOinviora] objt'Ctivt' \h ho deHignntrcl because it must 
disclose thr brhnvinr which a IcnirniT should exliihit visibly for the 
ol)jective tn be niet The ^^ubHidiary characturistic in that encli ob- 
jective nuiHt hp NU8Ce|Ull)]e of being ineusured to detennine attnin= 
nuMit by tlie learner, The clas^inKjni learner doe^ whatever u tracher 
miuires to ncconipliNh nn ohjectivei he cnn then be tested to discover 
wiiether he^ lias, in rnct, acquired the desired learning. In a niuch 
quoted rereren:u, ! nstvuctioml Ohjcctivcs, Hobert F, Magor gives the 
lollowing ilhmtrations as meoting the niajor requirements:^ 

1. The student is to be able to coniislete a 100 item multipla- 
choice examiiHition on the subject of marine biology. The 
lower limit of acceptable performance will be 85 items 
answered correctly within an examination period of 90 
minutes. 

2, The student must be able to correctly (sic) name each item 
depicted by each of a series of 20 blueprints. 



Dr. Richarfl Mradv. a member of the VATE Executive Conh 
mittvc and NCTE IJaison Ofjircr, ffave the addrv^^^ refmnted 
here nt the hmufiwt meeting of VATE'n Eifth Amwal SuperviHoru 
Conference, Several eontrihutions refer to this addreNS in their 
artieie^. Dn A/eade, a f>a^t f^resident of VATE .sitonNOrs the 
Univer^ittf of Vlrs^lnia Annual Lanmta^v Artn Conference h^chcdided 
thin sjmng for Saturdaij^ A/jril 17, 
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3. Tlie stuclcnt is to be able to draw Iris Hervice revolver unci 
firu five rounds (sliotR) from thv hip within n ptTiod of 
three seconds. At 25 yard^ uli roundH muHt hit the standard 
silhouette target; at 50 yards he must hit with at least two 
of his five rounds. 

4, HMie student is to he able to niuiio and gis'C an exam pie of 
each of six programmint^ tuchruqueH useful for eliciting a 
correct responsn. To be considered correct, items listed by 
the student must apjoear on tlu' handout entitled "Program- 
ming' Teclmiques" issued by the iiistructor during the course, 

Most talk at the present time about behuvioral objectives comes 
from either designers >f programmed materiiils for instruction or 
users of systems analysis, or both„ Jei'onie P. Lysaught and Clarence 
^f, WillianiS, in A Ouhle to Pro^yammvd I ustritrfioji^ say beluivloral 
objectives are essential to programming and describe them in detniL- 
Tlie systems unulvHiH expert seems to have obtained his techniques 
from industrial nnd/or computerized operations which must have 
concretD objectives, wliieh must engage in some process to work 
toward theso objectives^ and which must have clear-cut menns of 
determining tlieir rearrzation = presumalily within^ a relatively short 
space of time. 

On the positive side, behavioral objectives conceived in either 
of these sources may possibly liave a salutary cfTect upon tlie English 
classroom. Any teacher shoidd possess a clenr idea of his instruc- 
tional objectives, an idea of what he expects pupils to achieve other 
than the covering of pages in a textbook. If some teachers lack 
clear objectives, the behavioral objectives idea may call to their at= 
tention the need for and the use of objectives. Still educators have 
long held the teaching act to consi.st of (1) objectives, (2) luariiing 
experiences designed to achieve them, and (3) measurenient (where 
possible) to discover the presence or absence of the expected learn- 
ings. The present beliavioral objectives enthusiasts are in the position 
of the Pliaroah mentioried in Exodus: ''There arose up a nesv king 
over Egypt, who knew not Joseph."'" Those who nuist borrow^ systems 
annlysis from business man.a genie nt evidently have never read the 
educational waitings which proclaimed a com jsar able system. A. R. 
palmer in 1929 described his "learning-product technique.-'-^ He 
identified the first practice in this technique as *-thc setting up of 
learning products in terms of new ways of behaving to be attained 
by pupils,'- -'The second practice," he continued, "is providing the 
learning activities and learning material that will produce tlie desired 
learning produce.'^ Note that he defined his '-learning product" as 
"a new way of behavin.^." He pointed out, too, that a test would 
-*iecure evidence from which one (might) infer the presence or 
absence of the learning product.'' It makes little practical difTcrence 
whether a teacher becomes aware of the need for objectives and for 
associated learning experiences from A. R, Palmer, from educa- 
tional writers since 1929, or. from a "systems man.'' 

Tliere are two main objections, however, to the new i.reed 
objectives. The first is that they do not appear to include certain 
major types of learnings. In his Imtructhfial Objectives^ Robert F» 
Mager acknowledgeii this oraission by saying this book is "for any- 



one intf'rnstf-tl in tran.^mittinp skills nncl kno\vIcd£rn to others/'' 
MflEjcr's ioral (jbjcctive'H cln snit wi'U skill-tyiK? objt'Cti^ t'S, which 

depict n kind ol bchuvior thut is readily ohserviilile, 'Vhv uhiliity to 
phiue n coniniu ifi a ^ieri^-s of u^rtrds is 11 ch-"ir exanijile; the teiicher 
coii hiok nt u writtcMi sentence and nliHerve the jiresence nr nhsence of 
the colli niiu Mager shows by thn various exiini]3lcH Ihivd nhovc* 
that tf> him knowh'dge iiiranH repenting hits of iiijVjrmnticin. No- 
where does he siiijgest thut knowledge^type objectiveH iiichidt* i^eiHM'nli- 
Hatioiis, under.stariding% cnncepts, or tlie kind of hMirnini^s termed 
iiisii^hts, \vi A. H. I-ahiier in H)2l) desigiuited fine kind of 'iffarning- 
prnchict" as uudrrstanirtn^. He said thut this type clifrer<Hl frnni the 
ubilit\-, nr skill-, tyjse ^"in being, not a fixed and niitnnintic response, 
but u niethnd of thiiiking thut lends a *-genernlizatiun. Such a learn- 
ing product^'' he continued^ ■■Iniplies not iiici-e nieninrizntion l)ut the 
devt'l()])niiMU of an intt'llii^ent attitude bnst^cl ujifin a trtmsrorniatiun 
of nit^unings The pupil is now able to associate new idens w ith other 
knowledgi^ and to be conscious of their rchuinship.^ As recently as 
H)f30, Jerome Bruner^ jn his Procv^x of Eduvcition^ spoke of the 
structure of a subject ris consistiiig in part of major ideas essentiuUy 
the sanie kind ol learn in g,"' 

Paltner cnnsidered the ncfiuisition of an understand i!ig ns n new 
way of behaving. Was he correct to consider mental transroriuation 
ns n kind of Ijchavior? The posseHsion of a new insight, or of a 
g renter dc-pth of insight, in ay be just as much a beha%'ior us placuig 
a period at tlie end of a sentence or repeating the titles of Shake- 
speare^s tragedies. In addition, an attitude niay be based on an in- 
sight, albeit it may be nbsorbed froni assoeintion. Both insii^hts and 
attitudes appear to be omitted from current treatmeius of behavioral 
objectives. 

When John Cinrdi said tliat readers should discover through 
Hteniture "glimmerings about what it menns to be a lumian being on 
this titled planet'' and when Wallace Stevens saidj "the function of a 
poet is to help nien live their livcH,^' they were tidkiiiLr abfuit the 
acquisition of insights — insights into the human conditioii, Tlie 
reader of I'"rosfs "Stopjjing by Woods" gains insight into tlie under- 
standing that tension exists between the call of duty and the desire 
for pleasure. The reader of Robinson^s "Richard Cory" gains insight 
into the understanding that one man may not know u hat is bothering 
another man, ITic reader of Byron's "Prisoner of ChilloiV^ gains 
insight into the understanding that man over the years has held 
dear his freedom and has gone to insufTerable ends to defcud it. 
Such insights nian gains only from his own real experieuces or from 
vicarious experiences through- %vorks of art, like literary pieces. 

Insights like these — the main stuff of literature teaching — may 
have been intentionally overlooked by systcmH experts, because in- 
sights defy experts because of the second main objection to the kiud 
of objectives generally called behaviorali i.e. 5 exact measurement 
Yet there is real doubt as to whether exact mensurLunent is possible 
the obligation to word theni in such a way as to state each insight 
clearly. 
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When a teacher uccepts insights as ohjc^ctives, he should nccept 
to whethtM* exact meuJiurement is pnsHibUs A leamrr niiffht even 
fuign insight \SMthout reniJy poHmmmg tiny. already mentioned, 
LiiyHnUiflit and WiilianiH, uinoni^ olht-rH, have nientioned the necessity 
of conci'ete behnvioral objt-ctives Tor pro^rnninied instruction. They 
present a table to Hbow their derivation of beluiviornl objectives fram 
what they call morn ubHtrnct nlijectivt^H.'^ In this table their first 
stateiiient of an objective appears at a i^lnnce to be un understanding, 
nlthough the nuthors do not indicate a type. Thv wording is "to 
acquire a basic und(^rHtanding^ of earth^sun rehitionshipfi.'' 'Hiis word- 
ing is faulty for stating nn understanding: = an insight: in fact, 
as \ViIliam C, Burton once wrote in bis explanation of the state- 
nicnt- of objrcti\^s for the insight — (or understanding^ type, 
such as expression "an underHtandllig of uurdvsun relation- 
ships" t£?lls whurv the understanding is but not what it isj A true 
understanding, properly worded, is this: The sun is the source of 
all energy on earth. A subMnsight to thia one isi Chlorophyll in 
in green phmtsj which supplies their energy, is dependent upon sun- 
light to be manufactured. An insight must be so stilted as to tell 
what the understanding in question is. The trouble with "an under-^ 
standing of earth-sun relationshipH'' is that it is a noun construction 
which does not "say unything.'' There is no statement iii "an under- 
stading of earth-sun relationship,-' 

With regard to the .sample insight=type objectives sugcyested 
earlier for three poems, here are "right'^ and "wrong'' ways tcT state 
them I 
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Wroiig 

The understanding of man's re- 
action to duty and pleasure 



The understanding of Richard 
Cory's plight 



The understandlnf of man's re- 
lationship to freedom 



Right 

The understanding that man 
experiences tension as he de- 
cides whether to do his duty or 
give in to his desires for 
pleasure 

The understanding that in their 
thoughts about Richard Cory 
the people on the street show 
diat they did not, understand 
the inner probleniH of Cory and 
thus suggest that one man may 
not know the problems of 
another 

The understanding that man 
has undergone enormous diffi- 
culties in his struggle for free- 
dom 



There is no intention here to suggest how a teacher mav have 
a student acquire these stated insights/ There is no implication, for 
example, that they need be told to a class. Teaching fr>- insights 
might well follow a discovery or inquiry niethod. But^h m to teach 
for such objectives is not the province of this discussion. 



^rncleriA i^xj^lniuitiiins of hi'luivioi-nl ohjt^cti^'cs nlso oniit nny 
rfftTtMU'?: la arsiiu'tir nr nihw uppivciutioii^t y]n= nmttt^rs, AtttMition 
\n\H bccMi culled t«» tliin jnck in ti niniihrr nf NVriiiiii^s. Hohcrt 1 loirun 
rmphiiHizcs this jjoiiit in his artiiir in u nvw publicatiiMi nf the 
CuiTicuhnn CnniiniHNifjn thr Kntinniil Couiicil of Trndinrs of 
EnJ^liHh On Wniinsf Brhnvioni/ Ohjcvffvt's for Eufflhh.^ llo^an 
ht'lii'vcs tiuit r('('li!iiJ;s inny ]i\i]y n si^^nifKunt piirt m thc: lives of liumnn 
beiiii^s, iMm^Iisli U'ULlirrs mny \vv]\ hi- vanvvvuvd about iVut ^ciAmirH 
thfir studriits, sjjucinlly far iviulifig and litrraturc. Fnelings iiiny 
iilsn be cloHely .<ssociuti-d u iili insiLi:btH, Fur oxmnplu, fcrlings cunic 
intn phiy in inw rhissi'ooiii snmc yunrs npn when Wovld ^V^^ II wns 
in \)V()y:vvHH ut n tiniu junt arter nows ivportH brid announced tbut 
Frnnklin I^MiHev(*lt and NS'in?stnn Cbuixhill had prncUunu^d to tlie 
\v(>rld llieir rnmnus i'nur rrecdomR, Thv literntinT honk bnd ilir 
Pnmnrr of Chilian uiidur the CLiptinn "rununis Narrative PoemM/' It 
had been tlie teaclier's cUHtnni to ap|imach theNu poeniii in just llint 
way. Pupils were suppnKed to read the Pnsoncv of Chilhn and like 
it because Cieoi^i^e Citirdon^ Lord Byron svrnte it tuul because it was 
faninus as a wavk (if Hterai'v art. On the i)urticular clay In CjucHtion 
he suddefily mw tliat he Hhoukl talk with the chiss about the four 
freedtinis, since the niain character of Byrons i)neni underwent so 
nuich lor rref^donK After luiving; a conversution with the class about 
what fi^edoui has nieuiTt to nian and about the frecdouis' tbnt Aiuerican 
men were then nf*:htin^ for, die teacher read the Prhonur of Chillnn 
aloud with a luininuini of neceMHary explauntion. 

Ah : readiuir ended, the bell rang, a lucky happening for 
the teacher. Pupils in that class had bmthers on tlie bnttlenelds at 
the nionienti they had beconie so involved in the subject nintter of 
tlie poem that the clnssrooni atmosphere was henvy with eiuotion. 
Many of theni left wjtii lunijis in their throats. A nmjor question is 
this: IIow does u tenchur measure such a lump?** 

Again most recent treatnients of behaviorni objectives emphasize 
skilbty^se learnings, including the memorizntion of bits of infomin- 
tion. These are thc matters that scho(j|s huve long overemphnsixed, 
sometimes to the neglect of insights and affective concerns. If nn 
I^nglish tenclier should pay allegiance to behuvioral objectives of 
tins kind, he is likely ItJ continue to eniphaHize skills antl menioriza^ 
tion of bits of inforuuition and to o^iiit from his teiichhiir nil direction 
toward insigbts and feelings, lie would do so only at die peril of 
igntirini^ a major portion of true education in English. 
REFlRENCii 
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The Affeetive Fallacy: More on Behavioral Objocfives 
and the Taaching of English 

Dr. R. W. Raising 

Associate Professsr of iecendary iduc^tion 
Virginia Cmomon wealth Univeriity 
Rlehmond^ Virginia 

Not sinci' Mrs. (rLviwy'^ cow kickrd tivvv ihv InnttMii luis ihvrv 
bvm Huch hrnt. Bduivirjrui ohjrt:tiv(^^ in Knij^liHh? ''Dnni im\kv u 
nidiikry nut of ni(s I vvh\sv tn ^«^t mi ynuv bicycles''' r^xpIcKlrs HunH P. 
Chitk IMuivioruI obiPt-tiveH in Knglish? '^MIumu* uvc mil cUinff?M-s to 
th(^ Kiifvlisli Curriculiini liciNsibhs'- CLiution Anhn Mn:*^\V('il niiil Anthnnv 
1 ovutt. Hphuviornl obJeciivoH in KngliHh? "If nml hv , . , (i^iit lor tho 
n*trntu)n n\' iniportunt IinnuuiiHtic ^onls of rducntion,"-^ uvi^vs KCPE 
Behnvioinl objectivt^H in ICngllHh? ''Wq iiiv hrlni^ MucNnnmra-ecl, nncl 
bhuulcl Hi^hfiL,''* prtmluiniH JnincK MafFt^tt. 

Vet I refuRe to ^et bcntrd over it. Perlnips hc^cuuHc I hnve 
recently Nvwkud in Floridn, whvvv n\y conditioning tnid behnvinrnl 
objectives ;ire n wny uF liFe, I prirrr tt) kec^p my ^conr\ I simply 
belifve that we who nre iiivolved with Knglinh shoiilcl vie\v '-R,().V' 
as an opportunity esnniine and illuniinate ouv diHcipline nnd our 
respunsibilitie^* to it. They just niay pnue, if we chooHe to ffvi close 
enough to theni, to be friends rather than FtieN, I Hiispt^ct that they 
will s<}lve icsv f)f our pmbleni^j, iiilnd you, but I am willing to give 
them a chaiice. 

ISfy relative*ly cliaritnble ]K)Hitloii results, too, from my belief 
that the coniinR of *'lLO,^s,-- or of some otlier meuHurement devices, yns 
predictable nnd that, conjiequent' , we could have prepared for them 
had we wished. The call tluit U. S, Ctnnmlssioner of Education 
Francis Krppel made in 11)0^ for a nationwide study 'Ho deterniine 
the proRresH of education"^ was a sun! si^^n. AHsessment is, to my 
way of thinking, a perfect prehide to and ftiundation for account^ 
ability, that which is demanded ttiduy under th(! ifuise of 'iLO.'n.'' 
In fact, some of the questions post'd in the last decade by tlic aHsesS' 
ment people-- for instance, 'UIow does a given discipline uHSt^Hs, and 
fur what doHH it asseHs?"=bear an uncanny resumblance to cjucstions 
cuinMitly being raised by accountability enthusiasts. Vet none in our 
runks violently opposed the call for assessments. Similarly, none 
worked at developing asHessnuMit instrumr-ntH, \s hich, Klven the present 
huut over ^^I^O/s," might well have' served as a substitute for them— or 
at least us a base from whicli to evolve an acceptable substitute. 

But other omens also harbingered the iirrival of ''B,0.'s,'' The 
tremendous mushrooming in public school costs, from 17 billion dollars 
in lOOO^CU to 40,7 billion dollurs in 11)70-71,'' represented one of 
them. With dramatic increases in financial outlays an annual oc- 
currence, surely one question was destined to be asked eventually of 
ull teachers, those in English included* ''Can you prove that the 
money going to you for instructional purposes is being used efHcientlvf'' 
The rec|uest for the manufacture of "B,D.'s'' is simply that question 
rephrased. 
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IJkcwihfs I he fuct that 'Vncli Vf^nr tlu* ranks nf the school droj^ 
mits iiuMi'usr by ihrov quintcvH r- ,1 niilHnn youncr men und women''' 
Innnnlcl ihut "ILO. s," or somo otht-v nccuuntability inHtruments, were 
in ilif frllhi^ \'nv our discipline, m well as for every other. Honiebedyi 
nr a hiMieh of soniebodies, wn^4 buund to query us one dny iibout the 
rirectivt'iieHs oF nur insiructinn in lip;ht of t]ie rndictil nniuml growih 
ol UiMsr ninkH, Simihn-|y, the recent and HctUhing indictnients of all 
pnblie rdiirutinn, enrryinii such no-h()]ds4)nrrrd titles a^ 77ie T\framuj 
ol hduranuiu Our Childrvn An- D{fhig, nnd Trachm^ As A Suhwvmvc 
ArtivUiu xhv laslMuuned by two jjcrHnnR in Erii|lish Educntion no less, 
sxvvv intimatiniis that tlic day, or the dc^cude, of nccountability was 
snon tn u^riv^^ Tln^ launching of the Cnrnegie Corporation study in 
ir ,(1 prfwidecl still unothcr omen, 11ie findings of that study, coni^ 
pined in the fall of 1Q7(), Ntipply virtunlly irrefutable proof that the 
''srvrn/Ht eriiicH (if jjresent AnuMMcan education" were right, that 
sehnols aiv ^^oppn^hHivr;' ''grinu'' and ''joyk^ss,'' and that' teacliers 
"fail t() think serinnsly nlMint the purpciHt-H and consfciurnees of what 
tliry diJ- abnut tl]r^ rt'hil i^^l^^hi]l u*' edncntionul mrnns to endH = and 
th.at tht'y st'lciiMu quesiitm (^stabli^ju'd practice,'' tendinis ''tn^dn what 
traebciH bt-rnrr tluMU luivf chnie/"^ 



Dr. Ri'Uififf^ a ui'iv vontrihutnr to the BuUrtiu, io'nwd the 
stniJ of \'ir'/i}ita (lomiiioinvi'tdth Uuivvrmt\i this full lus Assaciatr 
Prnjcsaor in thr Drpfirtmrnt of Srrnjidfiry Eihivution. Prior to 
that tiffir hv hod fou^l^ht for fotiytvcu yrors nf a vtinciij of instjtu- 
fiom. fi^jjoNff thvm the Vutvcrsjtu of FhrJcIn, a ^fatr where be- 
1iav} / nh}erf]vrs havr hreu e^tah/ishrd. LtLsf sufjinn'r Dr. Rcisinff 
rect'ivi-{f the doctorate hi Kiit^li^h Educntlou fro>n Duke (jNivrr^iity 
htivint( /freviousiti rvrrivrd a ILA. from Michigan State and an 
M.A. froin the U niversifi/ of noanceticiit . 

lie han authorized fuani'rous- mai(azhie articles as well m a 
h'l^h sehnol texf hook. Uteraturc and Sports. 

Wr who are involved with English would like to^think that the 
findings of^ the Cariicgit^ study, like the accusations of the public 
scluiol critics, apply only to our neighbors in other disciplines, not 
to as. Hut in our lioneHt iliindH we knou otherwise. We know, for 
iuHtance, tluii we have been equally guilty of failing to reconcile 
rcst'urcb findings with clnssrooni practices and that, as u consequence, 
we still find ninny, perhaps thousands, in our ranks cherising- ana- 
chrnnistic methodology— hoping, praying, and actually believing that it 
is as modern as it was when Mrs, 0-Leary's cow was a calf. Most 
typical, perl HI ps, are those among us who cling steodfasdy to the 
prnctice of imp(JNing the formal study of grammar upon students as 
U nieuuH of impniviiig their wrlting'-this is the face of contradictory 
tividencH ihnt is as mountainous as it is convincing. Small wonder, 
then, that, under under the guise of stri%^ing to alert "the new teacher 
wlio is anxious to get started right," the English Journal (September, 
1970, p. Ho4) warns us for the umpteenth time that the practice, like 
nine other equuUy inefTective ones, "'should not be' in die English 
classroom." Small wonder, too, that in "The Linguistic Imagination" 
{English Journal^ April, 1970, pp. 477 ff.), originally presented at 
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^nn^S"^ ^^^^ Nntional Convention. Jnmrs E, MlUvv, Pn-sichMit of 
rsCIK, vmplnys the Inbel ''la trhh t^rammullcar u^ idu.uifv niu' of 
tin* nnniioH ol xhv Kngrlisli tL-nclirr. 

Tiuis, fur two rrnsons nt Irnst, the conflnfyrution nvcM 0 ^s'"' 
dorn not riikind!,' my pus^^ionH. As Hob,.rt Is lluu^mi might hnv(^ snid 
(l)iit obviously did not intnul to huv ) in ^t)n 1 1 unilniv' nnd Fishin^- 
and B(;hiivuMMsni/' while we who tire involved with English wri" 
Ob .iMiinn:, oiherH spent their time hnntini^^nnd tliev tnipped sonu' 
\m Kjinus on wliich they ijliiced the iubel ^Mjelinviorid oi] jeciives/^ Ncnv 
tliey hnve mvited m to share in die eNum bintitin of them, nnd I inr 
mu^ urn not uliout to be inlioHpitable, especiullv since nt the moment 
J hiivt^ iu) repiucement on whieh to fficus niv intention nnd ec|nullv 
nnportnnt, I just nniy profit frnni tlie studv. The jari^nn of niv hostH 
terniH like ^ pvogrnm vnrinble,^^ ^^desci iptivo vnrinble,- nnd '^ndninmn^ 
iesel VLiruibU-, does not renliy uppenl to nu% but being IinLrnistieulIv 
tnlerunt, I um eertiun dint J cnn nccept it. Liktnvise, nlthoun'li I find 
some ol then^ thinking stninge^for inHtnnce, their belier 'dint the 
n-WiiltN ol bmnim leurnlnir are uIwuvh discendble nod nieLmuriilde I 
nm not- ubom to he sciu'ed oiV bv it, (V.r 1 know thni I ^Imre thidr 
interest m behnviOrN: ns Aicm C\ PnrveH points nut, ^^[h lwl^ io^s 
nre the buHniess fii all of us in eduentimi;^^' Anvwuv, heemise hunters 
are trudUionnlly more robimt.thun fishermen, I nm eui-er to leurn 
sometinuLr abom tlie reuson^^ jor imd sourcc^s of their robustnes^^. 

Knowing lliut many otliers n4ni KiiivHsii ure equnllv eurion^, I 
would hke to oiidine severnl suiviyestinns thut nuiv prove' vnlunhle to 
us ixH we pursue the study. I think all of these siii^q:ei^tion.^ sensible 
mnsmuch ns I hnve hnd ample opportunitv, thanks to mv davs in 
Morula, to work with ^^B^O.V' nnd some (d' their uio^t cap^djje pro^ 
ponents, A look at a few negLitive 8USLrestions that possess a potential 
lor positive results is appropriatu at the outset: 

Onc\ Even if we teach in states in wbich there is apparently little 
interest m ^B.O.^s;^ we .^houhl not take an -Jt can^t happen^ here" 
attitude. It can prepare us for just one rjsult- a rude nwakening For 
u ong time teachers in Florida, for exmnple, held such an attitude^ 
only to learn recently that theii^ State Department of Education demand^ 
ud that all ol thciii participute in the mnnufactiirc of "B.O/s." As a 
ioxmuv collciiffue of mine stutes in a svUnbus which he prepared for 
u course oflered through the College of Education at the University of 
houth Monda, ^nVhether one accepts henrtilv or rejects veheuientlv 
the Idea of stating learning objectives In bebaviorul terms us nrj= 
Hcnbrd by the aceredUntion standard guidelines (Floridu) the fact 
remams that this is currently the policy.'^'^' Essentiallv, every teacher 
in every public school of Florida is ^^asked to do three things,^^ accord- 
mu to Harold H. Blanton, Consultant on School Accreditation for the 
htate Department of Education^and the fornuit of his recent letter 
to me suggests the priorities which he wishes to make dear: 

(1) State specifically what she expects her students to learn in 
a unit of time, 

(2) Outline tlic conditions under which they will be working— 

AND 
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(;>) Hiatv Kpecificnlly liosv mccvHH will be nu^nsured.'' UncltMii^ 
nl)l>, ill tlir nirrrnt dvvndv nrmr Uwniwd with Kn|4:lis]i, not eviMi 
Millr-r's Iff trivia ^^mmmnticil , Iuih jiiSlHU-utioji Tu' hvw^ cnimlit ofV 
iriuircl shniiM \\v bi^ iiski'd to ])nrtu'i|)ntr in ihc nuinufucium of "H.C)/s;' 
Htntrs like Fioiicla sxi^vvA] wluit h possibhs "riius our inotto sliotild l?c 
nnt ''\\ rnn't lini^pen hc're'' but ''Since it hnn happontd eim^whens it 
cnn huppen luiywhere/* 

7>r^i ^h'-^ulf! 7wt ntlnc'k Robert V, Mu^^er'^ Prvjiann^ ffixfna- 

tionn! nhhrtivrs fpnlo Alto: Fenrnn Publij^bers, Inc, 19()2) unless 
we iinde-stnnd exnctly wlint thnt hnok repreHenti^, It is unfuir. for 
ijistiuice, tf> indict ibiit vnliuiie nnd its autlinr on tlie ffminuli that "no- 
uliere dofs be [Mager] su^^^^t tl^-it kiiowled^e-t ype obiectlves include 
Kenerali:^ntionK (insights, concepts, undcrstnndhKF ) In 
%ran:er is by his own ndniis^^inn not iniiM^ested in discussini^ the 
nijplicubinty of "H.O.V^ to tlie uirectivc doinain, the domain in whlcb 
Insight/^ prominrntly figure and in wbkb coneeptw and untUM-stundin^s 
Ciin also piny n part. He desireH, instead, tn probe just two of ihe three 
donianis of the bebnviciral diniension^ ilie cognitive nnd the phvehd- 
inntor: ''A book fnt' trnchtM'^ and ntudent teachrrs . . , for anyone 
int<'reMt<^d in t ransniiitinpr skills [p^iychomotorl and knowledge 
feorrnitivel to others/^^'^ Pnrves nuikcH rniinently clear die reuRon 
Ma^^j- elfTlK in his little trentles to nvoid tlie afTective: "ThiN volume 
was developr^d not for the scliolnr but Un the average teacher of 
vocational education so that he or she could determine precisely 
what it was that was desired of stndfMUs,''' ' \Vf^ who are involved 
With English surely nuist concede that the concerns of vocational 
education are quite difTerent from ours. 

Before assniling Mag^er's first book on behavioral objectives, we 
shnnid be^ aware, too, that it is just tluit— n first book on the subject, 
a pioneering efTort abTudy almost ten years old. In the "Foreword'- 
of the book, John B. Gilpin leaves us with no doubts as to the intent 
of Mager's efTort: 

Prc/3arhig hi^frucfional Ohjecthcs .makes a start toward 
describing how to specify objectives. It is not intended to 
be the last word on the subject. Rather, it is something 
like the first word J 

As we shall subsequently note, '-B.O/s," Mager, and odiers of 
his ilk, have come a long way since 1962, 

T/ircv: Wc should ?/oMnock ''B,0,'' proponents unless we have 
good reason for doinff so. They are not fools, ns some in our ranks, 
suiprised and perplexed by the arrival of ''B.CX'h," would have us 
belieye. The fact that they have mustered the support of many key 
public school oflicials certainly speaks well of then' intelligence. We 
should note, too, that some of them=Russell W. Wiley, for instance^ 
were at one time teachers of English and know our discipline as well 
as some of us do( and probably a lot better than la trivki grainmatwal 
does). We nu.isi conced_e, furthermore, as John W, Wick points out, 
thut the goal of the "B,0." people is as intelligent as ours-=because it 
is exnctly Hke oursi efFective teacliingt 

A good teacher ivants to bring about changes in his students. 

A good teacher is willing to tell uiiyone who cares to ask 
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I'xuctly which chnngeH he in wnrking to briny: nbout. The* 
idra fil* ut'cninUnbility Hhinild not br i\ thriuUcning nnr. It 
siinply jjoNf'S u niinibtM^ oF rcusoiuibh* cjUrHiifjns: W'bnt iwi' 
iiu olijrctivt^sp^ IIo\s- cun I rcnch thoni brst? DicI 1 icticb 
tlicni? Tbo nsi' of bchnvinrnlly stutccl {j|)j(*c:tivc'H is n ])o\vrr- 
liil "hufullt'^' h\- whit'h ivnvhvvH vi\u nuHwor ihvsc ciurstionM. 
'rhi' rW'nn U) slntv objectives i)rUn\ idrul ly in a iVinj of fhi?ik- 
ini^ (thaut tlu^ (fuvstionH \s'\m'\\ hrlpn thv XowcUiw rc^nch iiHoful 

(Flntitinn; nyrr thf lini^inHtit: klinsyiicrn«i(*5^ cif the "B.O/' prnpo- 
iKMits is t'(M'Uiinly no wiiy U) improve e^ithcr our rfUitions with thcuii or 
t'lir inuii^e Nvith anyliody. As MilItT sii|ri^uNts in "'flic Linguistic 
Inuip:ination,'' we wlio mn skillful uith nnd sfMisitive to Itmgiuigc? 
j^liould know of bf'ttfr wnyn to (MiiplfiV f)ur tLili-nt8, I'HprcitilK" *'in a 
tinu* of ciMsiH Huch ns tndny," 'riuis, wluMi wc* noNt encounter one of 
our ijreihiH*n ^fleefuily tluMiw iiig' sic^ conijiletu with pnruiulu'He.H, *ifterj 
let's say, a split infinitive cf'cnitud by ii ''B.O," authorimi (and the 
^■B.O/- peo]3lc are great at splitting their infinitivif^^ ) ^ hopefully each 
fjf us will have courage enoi!p;h tc* infonn our colhniguo that attention 
to sueii tri\ia is hardly adtnirabU* these days, My reHponsn will prob- 
ul)iy be in the form of a written nie^sage: -^Dnn-t you think that to 
really get [^/e] hiH meHsa;fe across^ tlic ^BX)<' authority intentionally 
split his infinitive? Ineidentally^ have yoii n^cently re^Tad 'Dure 
Hchonls Set n Stundard in Englisli Usage?- You could profit from 
an{)ther look ut that fine f^ssay by HobiM t C. Pooley^" 

Fourx We .shotild not assinne that "both inHights and attitudes 
appear to he omitted from trentiiunts of bcbavioral objectives,''^'" 
Huch an assumptiiMi is totally unuccep table to anyono familiar with 
treatniefits which hnvc appenred since 19()2 and Mager's Prcfpanr^ 
Ith9irtiCfional Oiijvcfivcs. Nrager liiuiself has been res]3onsib]e for 
one of those treatments: Drvvlofung At f if uric Towttvd Lvarmn^ (Palo 
Altoi Fearofi PublisberSj Inc., n)(iB). Htibert h ArniKtrong, Terry 
D. Cornelh Robert E. Kraner, and E. \\'ayne Robersou have collabo- 
rated on nnotliur: The Development ttnd Evahmtifm of Behavioral 
Objectives ( Wnrthtngton, Ohio: Charles A, Jones Publishing Com- 
Ijany, 1970), H. IL McAshan has produced a third: Writing 
Behavioral Ohjrctive.s (Nesv Y'"*rk: Harper and Roms lOTH), Wiley 
has written isvo others^ one jntith^d and uiipublislied, the other, 
Behtjviornl Ohjeciivc.^, also unpublished. All of tlluHe treatnients of 
"B,0,'8" are siniilar in one important resjiect^ they probe the affective 
domain, the domain which involves "insightH and attitudeji."'^ While 
none of theiii, to my way of thinking, presents a -'B,C)*" apparatus 
Kophistieated enough to function effectively in that donmin<, uU of 
thent indicate that "B,0.'' jjroponents liavc improved upon PrelHiring 
rjiHtrucliOJtal Objectives, ColIecti\x-ly, furtliermore, they bear witness 
to the rndefatignbility of tlie *-B.O.'' jjeuple in their ciuest fur tin 
apparutuH which operutes in all three doniains ajid whose effectiveness 
cannot be ciuestioned=not ev*n by us fisheniicn. 

Now lefs look at some positive suggestions that can Icud to positive 
resultsi 

0?ivi If called upon to contribute to the niamtfactin/e of "B.O.^s," 
we should demand that all involved in oiu' purticuhir project a^'ee 
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on nie^aningH of key concepts. Unanimity on "cognitive,^ and 
"p?iyclKininifir'' is cHpvviMy eHHentinl. If we were to employ those 
Imsk terniH in (um way und nur en=wnrker^ nr ^nperlnrs were to employ 
them in nncilher, chnrm, nnt pmp:reSH, wotild reHult. And chuos 
dennitely paHKibh! piviMi the fact thnt Hnme speciuIimH include 

^Vvahiutinn,'' ior iiiHtnnce, uh a varinliiu in the cogniiiv^^ domuin^^ 
while imviccM nl'ten ^ee It m brlnnginir in the adVctive, --Skills" 
is anntlier wni'd that must he nailed d(iwn. ^liO/' HpecialimH seem 
to use it rrecly when working with the psvchomfUnr ddninin, ]vm 
frefpuMuly with the? CfiRiiitivn, and rarely witli the airective. Vt^t I 
hr one cannot quite fnihnni their logic, 'in any ca^c, slippery termi= 
iiohjgy can dnubtleHS lend in a lot of inll^ for fiNhermen tryini? to ^tay 
abreast of eNperienced hunterH, 

Iwni If called upon tn contribute to the mnnufactin^t^ of "IB.O.'h," 
we should demand that all involved in our particular project URree 
cJii the ]iliyHical format to he used, Even a cursory i^lnnce at the 
writiiiL^s (if "B.O/' speeialists nuikeN It quite clear tliat tliere in no 
unaniniity oiV the shnpe tlmt "ILO.V' can take. In fact, diere are 
ahnrist as many fnimnts as tlu rt* are specialiHtM, each nf th<*ni reflect^ 
ing^ the prioritieH and convictinnH of its creatisr. 

11ui sample iippearinL^ below included for two rensonH^ 

( 1 ) those aniong m who have never seen n cnnipleted "110,'' can 
HenH(^ what is invcilved in It^ inLiiuifaciure; (2) the I'nrmat that is 
tised is as re])n'sentntive as ninst other fen nints-=and definitely much 
, mfire senHibh^ tluui some wliich have been etincocted. Uojiefuiiy, noiU' 
of us will conclude that the Hamplu depicts an Ideal or perfect format, 
Ntithini^ could be nun^e absurd. An ideal or perfect format will be 
available fnily if and when ull of m ure inv(ilved witli Knglish agree 
that such a format haH been crctitcd^by us, and \w the ''^X)r 
autlioritieH; 

L 'rentli'i^rade HtudentH (Institutional variabUO 

2. ^^MI1 dis])lay an increased knowledge (behavlciral variable) 

5, Of Henuuuics (inHtructionii] varinble) 

4. Ah measiired by a perlorninnce of at least 70% on a teacher^' 
crt^ated e^^aminatioii (methed of meaNinTnient ) 

Thmn If called upon tr) contrihiite to tlie nuinufacture of 
"IKX'h," we slwuhl demand that all involved In oiu' jjarlicular project 
a^ree on where *n.{).yv can work. If it |h thought that they can 
work in moNt ureas of the ctjirnitis'e, for exuniplu-eNeellent. Hut the 
an^as in tiuestion frcnn the Ci»|4:nitlv(VHhoidd unnwHlUitejy be delimuited 
m tliiU no une involved with the prnjeet in subHecpieiuly in a position 
to proelainu "(lee, J didnH know thut "H.(),V' had to t)e nuund^nctured 
to cover that area. I had asHumed that "HO/h'* could work only 
with . _ ■ 

Ah noted earlier, '*H,()/^ enihuHinNtH are Cfmuuitled to the belier 
that "H.O.V' can ^^ork in all three donunnH. Yet not ull of them a^rt^e 
tluit every grud in every donunn cnn bt* specined belmvinrally.'^* DIh^ 
tinguishiii^: between kouIs that cnn In- Identilied throuiih' ^MLO/s^ 
inul iiio^e thai Ciinnot be in vital tn the succchH of any./*UX)/' under^ 
taking* 

Foun ir called upon to contribute to the nuund'aetiu'e of *1J.O.V^ 
wc ,v//fJuW embark upon the venture in a spirit of cooperntion. Any 
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other attitude nmkes frustnition nnd fnilurc incvitnbln, not only for 
UH biit also for all thoKe with whom \vv nvc wnrking'. 

Uudorn in En^linh hnvr uliTadv e>^unip]i(Wd thnt cnnpiMuitivt^ 
^pint uhich aiti und Hlinuld he ours. J. N, Ilook, StuphcMi Dunning, 

imiks hnvif bf^c^n wnrkinc^ (^irectivrly, and cuntinuti to wnrk c^llVL^tivt^Iy 
uuh Mnc^rr jihd other "liO/^ HprcinlistH m ihv TvUVnWovmtv HOui 
Pn'jiTt, which ceiiterh on "n i\vo=stoi Hludv of huhavinnil uhjectivi-s for 

Vet on oiu' should dt-hKlt: hinihuir. Thv inunuructure of ^MiO.V 
n-phMMits hnrd \V(!rk for ul! wlin uvv engniifed in it. h nmnoi inul 
J^hould not hi! tukcn lli^htly. But thi^ vvwurds thnt ninv nccrue from 
the strnnirt^ union of the odddnokiiit^ little ubierts uiid RnRlinh lmv 
ton enticing for nny of m tn be discouni-ed ' bv t]n? poHsM^ihty of 
Itnrd work. Nhne iniportiun, mh Hook tellH u^, "if those in ISn^li^h 
Hhy h'Oiii the tUHk «if I5rnducin^ *1B.C)/s^^ upprnprialf* to tlieir diHciplint', 
may be done h^Hs well by nthm.^'^^ M1iut, Mn niv opininn, wiudd 
he the grenteht fiilhicy to uliicl) we \v\m are involved with the iifrective 
doniuin could full victim. 
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Backlash or Backwash? 



Robert' T, Robertson 

Dspartmenf ef English 
Virginia Polyfcchnig InstiturD 
ilacksbufg, Virginia 

TcncherH of Eni^liHli Hlnuilfi nhvnys hv uwnru th:it tlioir Hubjt!Ct 
\h a worUl lnniriuip;(' and n wnrltl litcrnturcs It ^v:lS not nl\viiys: at one 
tiuic tlir luiiii:ua^c and its liturtitiii c hflcinfvt-cl to u smull TUition, niid 
nuich of wluit \vc tviwh conwH fioni ihv \n\si niul ihv pUice oT that 
naliniL But tluit \s no lonc^or, niul luuHt of what luis Inipjioiied in 
Englisli i\nd is luippiMiini^ lodtiy in its tfucliin^ in eNiilniiicd by the 
fact thnt ihr orin;inal rnniily of Hpc^nkers hm Ijccoine u vary lur^c 
trilif Hprc'ud all invv tlu' pnly^lc»t wuiid. The fmv nilllion EngliHli- 
s))uiik(M-H of Slinkcsprnrr H d;iy hnv*- multiplied in rour ccMUurit'H n 
himdiTd^Md, und Ii^hh ilum hidf oi' thi»m nru in ihiK country, But 
tliis in ,\\herr tluii rNpnnHinn bci^un — in Viri^iniu = and of all 
Kni^liHh^NpciikurM in thi' unrUr ViririniLiiiH Hhoiild be niOfst conHcioiis 
(if thnt hisinrimil I'lict, nnd luMict- of its corollary- no duvt-lopnuMU or 
chnnt^c in tlu* iMii^lisli curriculinii nnywluM't; in the EngIiHh-!si)eakin|^ 
cnmnninity can rnil evrnnHdly to nnect nil oilier partn to greater or 
IcHSer degree, 

The two nuvior developnieiUs within the professlcinnl liletime of 
moHt Knglinh traehrrK in thiN country und ihh stuti* have been the 
reulisntinn that the Eni^liHh hmfviiu^e in wluu h spoken, not what U 
written; and Heetindly that literature in Enj^liHii is whatever has 
literary merit for the preHent situation of itn render, Lorna Doouc 
has a certain literary ynlue !>ui it is iiot pfcMienilly realised in the 
pre^ient situntion of niont readiM^s of Enirlish = it taken contextual 
and coniparatiee study to appri-cinte itn meritH, Kslt Lonm Doorw 
hou\ the Kchoo] Enf^lish curriculum, and with her a good many 
other tired \vork>i; the cnnon of British literature on which we have 
blithely or blindly relied for many ycarH hai^ begun to evaporate. 

noth developnientH are pnrticidari^t, and they pluce a grnuter 
Htrain on the teLicluM^ of English in this country to cletcrndne for 
herself what is to Ije accepted UH the Eiiirlish language and as 
literature in English, ^hlcl^ of that strain occurs because iho walls 
of the ckiHsrooin have thinned] the chiHsi'ooni m more aware of being 
]inrt of a ennnuunity that begins outside its door and exteuds across 
the glfibe. l^oth develujjnients have begun to ulfect English teaching 
outside this country, as one noticed hi the reports of the Dartmuuth 
conference, In particular, the evaporation of the canon lius left room 



Di\ RohcrlHon, a frvqucnt contnhutor to iha ''Hullvi'nr, an 
(Wfivc tnomhcr of VATH, and viincnt tmmlvni of MATE^ him 
rctHrnvd this fall in thv Englh/i Dvl)urtin\mt of Virglnin Polutav/nui; 
fn^ittKiih liv hnd hvvn granted a tivo-)}V(iv Ivavv-of-ahsvurv to 
attrml Qjivi'u\s (Mlv^v in Onitim as a dociandv candidaic. lie is 
u HiUlvv Nviv Zvtilandvi% a jfopidar s/H'akvr^ md (Ui mtthorUu on 
wor/d litvraiure. 
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for Jocul writing and for writing froin other parts of the English 
coniniiniity. It h now possible to study Nucklvhvrnf Flfin in class- 
room ; nutsidr this country wheM'o u fyw ymvs ngn It wotild have brcn 
HnrcM 'd Lit, m nt nn rvcn ciirUer dute it wuh ignored in the EnD-lisli 
chi??HrooniH of this country. ^ " 

\Ve English Uinchers nrc now coping' with a newer movunient, 
ihnt of writincr helKiviornl ohjeutivys, with Uh conronutnnts of pro' 
i^rummed leurning nnd tenchcr nccouiitubiiity. Mo?^t EhR:liHh tnncluM^H 
ruhr two initial obje^ctions to tills niovernunt, nn they iniderstund it, 
iind beliiiid tho-i^e tug lies u tliird. ' ' 

In the fir^t pi nee, ulthonffh there has boen tnlk aboiit hehnrloral 
objertives iti Enf^Iish for uboiit six yearH, tlie idea behind it 1:^ siniply 
the Kound and trudiiional modtL^ ofwran(li of any chiNNroom ^ the 
Htep-l3y^>itep prc^entntion of sniull unitN or nrm^ or problems in,' 
my, Enc^Hsh ^rumniur or compositinn, A teacher^ in tlits sen?^e, i^ 
one who stands between tlie Htuclent and the whole snb|ect, and iJiiys 
nut at the most efrcctive rute one part of the subject afttn^ another m 
tluit the student can completely grmp each purl before proceediiig to 
the next. 'J'iiere in nndiinf^ nave] In that. ~ 

In tlie second place, every Englinh teacher knows that English 
in a lifetiinc nctivity, Kubjeet to attrition, growth, imd Htagnation 
throuftiioiit the Htudent^B life. Strictly ^peakinir^ then, die Engiish 
teacher is aecountable for her students speaking^ writing, readlnij 
and undei^tanding- until he dicN. This an extreme statement, but 
many senior English teachers have had the experience of former 
students coming bnek ymvH Inter to see them becuuHe they reineniber 
the ImpreHN of that teacher on their linbitH of reading, writing^, and 
understanding. It 1^ not wliat tlie Enfflii^h teacher knows or has A^nid 
or achifwed that mutters to the gtudeiit — It what the English 
tenclier h. If ^^hc is the one who at an early age demons^trates every 
minute of the clnssrooni period thrit she lin^ hig-her standnrdg and 
greater ability in speukincr; writintTj rending, and hearing English 
than anyone el^e tlie student haH met up to that time, tlien m- 
courages the student to do likewise, niid her model perai^ts in his 
mind for a long time, 

^ It h this human dimension ut English teaching that makes it 
;i living career and tbnt eontrasth ^nogt sharply with the mechanical 
premise of the behavioral objectives movement. At bottom it ia a ' 
chiHh between modns of knowing and of learnings und, as Jacques 
Bar^un hu^ recently stosed in The Amvrkan Ujiivmiiy, that clash 
I'un^ through AnioriciUi education from top to bottom/ It amounts 
to Increasing eonfrontation between knowing how to do some 
practical ad limited tafik, and knowing how to lenrn whatevef you 
need for. your physical, niental, and Hpirltuul comfort in life =■ be^ 
tw^ecn driver education and Engliish, Englisli courses are courses 
in pure thinking, as is reeognined in their prime position in the edu- 
cution system from kindergarton to college, . ' 

Given ^ this behavioral objective for EngliHh us a whole, how 
can we write objectives for ench step of the way? Here the third 
objection of experienced tetichers to the currently touted form of 
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hehuvioral nhjt'ctive writing couiuh Into i)hn\ Wu huvc- bvQu working 
for yvnrH an a conipreluMij^ivp iiiul coniiiuiouy curriculuin in English, 
griides one to twelve nnd on iip. In iluit rnrriculuni, inlluenced as 
it is by tlie two mnjor dt^nvlopinrntH I nuntinn(*cl eurliiM^, tluTc is ve*ry 
little place for whnt can be achieved by writing out our n'um in ihv 
form oi^ behiivioiul nb]ecti\'es, ni Icust in thtnr current form, and this 
iH Hn for t\eo ]rnmm. In terniH of pro«rnnnH and nccnuntuble nbjer^ 
tires we cannot express nur aims if ihma imm are defined as en- 
abling the hnident la realize his nwn potential response tn u literary 
work — inileH^ we i:re c^tjier prepared tn write objectives for t^verv 
single Htudrnt, uv W;Ilini| to leturn to memorizin|r tablet' of figures 
of speech, rurdierriore the nbjectives cannot yet be definod" nnd 
realized thnt will coj.e witn the concept that the ^Dnrce of language 
in Bl^eecli — unleH^ wt; niNli to return to the vain attempt to impose 
"htandard'' pntturuH of Hpeaking and writing'. 

M'he movement f u' writing behavioral object ive^^ in EngHsh, 
therefore, mmis niure reactionary than novel; the l)a^ic preniise of 
the ninvement is mechanistic rnul inhumanistiCj as .was c\ideiU in 
the reniark of a pro^ranniier that way not necoHhary for students to 
read Waldrn in order to -'tench" it to ihcnu PoHsibly thin is part of 
wliat lia^^ beeMi identified as a conNcryative trend in the United Staten' 
body politic, a reaction to the radical trend in our cuhure, But tliere 
aiifjther eNplanatifin of Us orii^ins, and this caii grasp by looking 
at what tile writing of behavioral objectives in Knglish can achieve, 
its positive aspect. 

Bebaviornl objectives do seem credible aiid po^j^ibie in English 
ui certain situations, chiefly wherever English h taught m a second 
hniguaije aiid especially wliere those being tunght this necond 
hmguago must ncquire some facility in writing un intei'nationully 
comprehensible forni of it. Such a situation wns thou|rht to cNist in 
many Amerieati scluiols years aE^o and to sonie small extent still 
does, but it is found today mostly in Hchools which are or have 
lately been miHsioiiary enterprises in AiVica and Asiiu 

Abont a century ago tlmt situation pertained In the midlands 
and northern counties of linplaiid when Matthew Arnold wa^ an 
insi3ector of schools. His job was to vl^it the schnoh examine each 
pupil and tirade the teacher on the I'esnlts. He loathed this inquisi- 
tion as nuicli as did the* teacher nnd lier pupils, but legishuors and 
administrators loved it; it was called '^payment^ by I'esults,'' and 
the results have scarred education in the British IsleH nnd Coni- 
monweulth for decades ~ as we can sec in bitter sci^fnus in Lawrunce's 
Thu Rumboiv, linrdy's Jude tha ObHcure, and the novels of Syl\Ma 
Ash ton-Warner. 

A similar system operated in tliis country years ago Calthough 
the school ins]3cdtor is not ns welbknown a Hgiire in what may be 
called the race-corisciousnesH of Ainericiin teachers), and it seems to 
Inive stenimed largely from Ihe pat^amomit poHition of things New 
England in imittorH Eni^lish, Ix^i^-imiing a ceiitury ago. It was a 
har^h but necessary way of standardizing Hterucy; it did force Inv 
migrant and regional speakers to acquire a means of communication 
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across a continent and thus form a literate electorate; it perfornied 
much the game job in England and it has been puiticuhirlv efFective 
in prodding a Imgim fmiwa as the base for the politiea!, cconoinlc, 
and cultural Jiegumony of the Coninionsvealth of NatiouH. Without 
that syHtem EnglLHli would not today be u world language, but it is 
a frontier weapon, a means of extending the literacy fi^ontier in a 
eornmon hmguuy;e across Iuv^g areaK of tlie glol^e, And.it §till works, 
1 learn from my daughter who is teaching u rigid furm of traditional 
gnmimar in her English classes at the girU' secondary school in 
DodoniUj Tanzania. . 

My thesin in beginning this article was that anything that works 
in one part of English-speuking world will ^radunlly perfneate the 
others a "ripple" tlieory, let us cull it. Tlie two developments I 
described earlier seem to me to have begun to ripple out from this 
country into those other parts- in turn they have provoked a counter- 
riliple back from its frontiers to the center, 

Tlie movement for the writing of behavioral objectives in 
English is such a counter-ripple, I auggest^ and we have ^een these 
reverse movenientH before. When universal education was introduced 
Into England in the late nineteenth century it caused an educational 
crisisj especially a shortage of teachers which was solved temporarily 
by the introduction from mission schools in Iiidla of what was culled 
the ^'Calcutta System'^i each teacher taught ten pupils wlio in turn 
taught ten morei the system is still used in mass literacy programsj 
methods which have been superseded in a literate area but which 
has severe limitations. In times of crisis^ then, the cruder still 
operate on its frontier are likely to be brought bock to the center 
of the area as remedies for the crisis. 

Now I am not suggesting that we are In a crisis in English edu- 
cation in this country; but for some reason or other we ai'e being 
invited to consider seriously the writing of behavioral objectives in 
Engli.sh, and that idea is, I suggest, to be found at work only on the 
literuey frontier of English at present. But it did at one time play 
a part hi the education system in this country. Rather than being a 
direct importation fronij say, Tanzania of an out-moded system, it is 
probably not so much a counter-ripple as a subterranean swell, the 
memory of a harsh frontier past when those who paid the country 
school teacher passed judgenient on his or her ability. After all^ there 
is 'no smipler accountability test than a good old-^fashioned spellings 
bee. Whatever its source — an importation or a revival — the Idea 
of writing behavioral objectives In English directly conflicts with 
our new and hard-won particulariit values. 

Writing objectives in English is not so much an alternative to 
present practices as a conflict with them for a much deeper reason 
than I have so far suggested* Objectives must be expressed in .a 
linear mode, a' step-by-step sequence in which each step is self-con- 
tained and likely to be forgotten when tested. As a linear mode of 
learning it conflicts with what may be called a "layer" mode in which 
everything that is learned settles down at Is appropriate level in the 
human coniciouaness* If there is a spiritual crisis in America, part of 
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it may be ciiused by the fealisution that for too long we have as- 
sumed thul every thing worth knowuig can be presented in assembly 
line or conveyor belt fashion; we ure boginning- to realize that there is 
a clifTorence bntween dilvgr echication and English, nnd that what 
works for one — thu linear mode ^ will not work for the other. 
English, us thg portal to nil learning and the means of all thinking, 
£icttlt^s down at the deepest level of consei outness, and the basic as- 
sumption of every Englih t^^ncher must be that she is both building 
on wlint the studcnt-s previous teacher gave him and also putting 
down a layer for the neKt. 

Such a grand objective amounts to releasing the consciousnesi 
of the student from ignorance not just of English but of everything' 
wortli knowing'. In both its depth and its long lifetime efFect on the 
students English is incapable of defining its objectives except in the 
humanistic terms it , has always eniployed, and these may appear 
meaningless to the programmer. The validity or eternal truth of 
those terms resides in the ethic of the individual English teacher. 
We should^ therefore^ w^elcome the challenge'of the behaviorists as an 
opi^ortunity to revitulii'.e our etliic and as a moment to educate them 
in a restatement of our objectives in the most valid and real humanistic 
terms. We might, for instance^ ask of any behavioral objective pro- 
grum^ doea it make the student happier in the English classroom, or 
.does it make him a better humnn being? We should certainly demand 
that those humanist criteria be taken into account, in writing such a 
program J and I know we would all be interested in how it could he 
done, 

What possibly inhibits us in challenging the behavioriats is that 
the sense of the tradition of teaching English is not nearly as firmly 
felt in this couiitry as in other parts of the English-speaking world; 
it seems to have been vitiated by all sorts of assaults on our integrity 
and competence in the last two decades. But \vq can recover that 
pride in our tradition by accepting this chuilenge. Our first step 
sliould be to recognize the real nature of this new movement for 
writing behavioral objectives, and to demand that it deny the impu- 
tations I have made that is it inherently mechanistic^ simplistic, 
reactionary and imperialistic, The awareness of the English teacher 
that he or she is not alone^ that English is a world language and a 
world literature, enables us to recognise the familiar nature of this 
movementj an old enemy writ new. 



THRIE BULLITIN WRITERS HONORID 

Articles written by R. Baird Shuman, Henry L. Sublett* and 
Donald Ball for the May, 1970 i^sue of. tlie Bnllutln are con- 
sidered by NCTE / ERIC to be substantive contributions to 
education and ubHtructs of thuir articles will uppear in a spring 
issue RvHL'arch in Kdumtlon, 
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Aecountabiiify for Aehitvinitnt m Englfih? 

Rpbtrt p. Hilldrup 

pirectOF ef Publif InformiHen 
Rlihmend Pyblic Sehooli 
RlfhniDnd, Virglnfa 

In a mid^weitern city, a private^firm of educational coniultants 
takes over operation of an entire public school, ag reelng to forfeit a 
set part of its fee for each pupil whose performance In certain ada- 
demic areas does not improve to a pre-aet leveL^ 

In many northern cities, demands from citizens result in pubHc 
disclosure of eomparative school scores on stondardized tests takan bv 
pupila,^ - 

At major educational meetings, the issue of testing for n national 
assessment of public educational performance remains an Issue of 
heated controversy/'' 

Can one word sum up all three trends? 
Yes— Accountability 

Like the cost of everything else, the cost of public education 
continues to rise. With the oft-rumofed 'taxpayer's revolt^ now a 
reality m many areas, this public clamor for accountability in edu- 
cational progress frequently becomes a demand for a report- in 
laymen's language^of what taxpayers are gettinf for their money 
m the way of pupil progress and performance, 

- But can such accountability be furnished and, particularly can 
It be furnished in the broad general area of English, one in which 
subjective achievement is frequent and, accordingly, difficult to 
measure? Perhaps, but It is. by no means easy. 



Befora joining the Rkhinond Public Schooh in 1969 as Director of 
Public InfQr?natiQTi, Mr. HiUdrop was ediwatlQn editor of ''The 
Richmond News Leader'K Ha holds an A B. in EngUsh from East 
Carolina Umvardiy and an M.Ed, from Virgijtia Commonwealth 
U7iiversity. He has taught in the public schools, in adult educa- 
tion, on €du€ational televimoTi arid at the university levsL 
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Measuring achievement— accountability— is difficult, if not im^ 
poislble, vvhen results are so often deferred, Hie teacher who can 
implant ideas and values like "time bombs . , that . . (have) been 
going off ever since*''* has been just as -'accountable" as one whose 
chargei score well on the weekly test and then live on with unchanged 
lives* 

To say that accountability is not already with us is to Ignore the 
obvious. ^ For example, despite all efForts to the contrary, many 
citizens insist on taking satisfaction in the excellence of a school 
which produces a handful of Merit ScholarSj looking with jaundiced 
eye at the neighboring school which has none. 



The business executive who must teach basic grammar to a 
new secretary has his ''accouiitnbi!ity" andj at tinier, a negative one. 
But is it fair to say that the secretary knows less than one from a 
previoui generation? 

Tlie iiolleges and universities which must offer remedial classes 
in basic composition may snarl at the incompeteiicy of the public 
schools, but to what extent do minority quotas and open enrollment 
bear on tlie problem? 

The drop-out rate is a matter of legitimate concern, but the 
simple facta^ are that, overall, more students are staying in school 
longer, despite academic weakness, which in other eras would have 
forced them out into the unskilled labor force. ITow does this re- 
tention factor reduce raw objective te^t scores from the level of 
previous years? 

The case for public agitation over the accountability issue has 
already been stated in brond terms. What, then, are some of the 
critical factors under which English teachers must work which may 
be contributory to the problem, what are some possible solutions, and 
how is this entire area best presented to the public recognizinff both 
the Layman'^ right to aecountnbillty and the profes^iional^s right to 
oft^imes subjective judgments? 

Some of the critical factors under which Engliah teachers must 
work arei 

1. Time. No matter how one cuts it, there are still only 24 
hours in a day. Enrichment progrums and summer courses may help^ 
but the actual length of the school day is little changed from 20 or 
even 40 years ago =and the amount of quantitative subject matter 
which the schools are expected to transmit has increased hideously 
in the same period. 

2. Student load. It may be redundant, but an English teacher 
simply cannot handle the pupil load, with its concommitant burden 
of essays, speeches, book reportSj and other time-consuming projects 
that can be undertaken, for example^ by a teacher of home eco^ 
nomics or other specialities. 

3. Objectives. The aims of education were outlined many years 
ago with some rhetoric by Alfred North Whitehead.'^ They have 
been summarized more recently and in an entirely different kind of 
language by Max Rafferty.'^ Regardless of these philosophical 
tremcs, or dozens of others in between^ it seems that a great deal of 
confusion still exists among teachers=-to say nothing of pupils and 
parents=as to jiist what are the objectives of the English curriculum. 
At present^ one suspects- countless English teachers are floundering 
in the morass of spelling vs: Silas Marner, voice and diction vs. an 
exercise in parsing. 

Thus, English educators can hardly account to the public on 
what they are achieving and where they are going if, indeed, more 
than a few are less than certain themselves. 

4. Competence, Call it a value judgment (which it is), but 
subjective observation leaves one with the painful feeling that too 
many ill-preparedj uninterested (and uninteresting) piopla are 



teaching the grand old subject of English, Too many hnve tlienv 
selves never developed any true love or feeling for language. 
Tlicy nrv pronR to pontificution, lovingly describing, us Janice Jnckson 
Kilpntrick nh^t rvcd, four bannnas as *-thrte bananas and one en- 
longii^^id vifiK/n fruit"^ instead of siniplVi four bunanas. 

It should 'npossible to visit an English teacher-s lionie or 
onicG= without Rh^\t 4 book.s on tnblej in chnirg, under the bed^ a 
library that is um^ pickf'd and gleaned^ poliiilied and rubbed, to 
produce the cnthuHin^^i and cxcitenient tliat leaves the teacher aghast 
that time has expired i. ul a new play, an old poein, n long lost novel, 
lias not been thrown out for diHstjction and digestiofi by Wis pupils, 

In truth, how many EiigliHh teuclierH nre ///em,ve/mv accountable 
—sticking to the stute-approved text and the mininunn certification 
reqiiiremeiitJi, or readings debating, thinking^ exploring, stretchinp^ 
the boiuidaries of their own interestg, their own minds, so that at the 
riglit moment they will stand ready to strike the ^park of Utcrary 
einotioii to the tinder of the student heart? 

How many white teachers huve read the authors of the black 
migerP And how many black teachers have sought, truly, to under- 
stand the traditional wjiite culture amidst which the child of poverty, 
the ghetto, or the iiiinority niust make hi^ place If he is to live and 
work with success ^nd profit in the society of America and the world? 

And, sOj what can be done? 

Many things. 

1. Let'^ get off the defensive about accou tit ability. To do this, 
we must say to all— professional and layman— that tliere are some 
areas in which an objective accounting of EngHsh achievement 5s 
possilole: measurements of traditional grammatical knowledge, read- 
ing levels, spelling skills but that these are incidental to the overall 
objective which is; 

2. Comniunications. This i.^ what English teaching should be 
all about. The aceountability thus must be measured from a simple, 
yet subjective standpoints has diis child grown— is he continuing to 
grow— in his communicative skills? Does he read^ not necessarily what, 
but how much? Can he articulate his ideas, not juht to his pears, 
but to those at other social levels? Does he write] not necessarily sonie 
copy-book exercise, l3iit \y\t\\ an expressive emotion which lets the 
reader know what the child knowSj what the child feels? Does he 
hear-=-and understandf In short, has he been equipped to feel that 
he can express himself through language^ rather than violencef Can 
he receive facts, ideas, emotions, through, the spoken \vordF Wliat 
does he think? Why? If children can be equipped to do these things, 
then those whose job it is to teach English have been accountabla. 

And yet--all this is very rJce, but how can it be accomplished? 

3. Cooperative elforts, among which are a return to the core 
curriculum at the elementary level. 

The core ' curriculum of 35 years ago was criticize'' ^'^Thaps 
rightly, not because the concept is inadequate^ but that the j)hasis 
w^us wrong. Consider for a moment what niight be uchii ved by 
implementing a GOmminilcation4nnguage centered core of study in 
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which all disciplineR were taught with prinitiry emphasis on language 
imd conuiUinication. 

The mechnnics of this are fnr too involved to cover here, , but 
^iiiflice it to SUV that considuriible restructuring of the training of 
eluniontnry teachers is required. 

Secondly, thi^re should be furthei^ internal coniniunication in 
which secondary tunchers let ult^nit^ntupy teachers kno\v=^directly= 
how it me\m that cleniuntaty lunguuge training has fallen short. 
Elementary teachers, in turn, should be able to let secondary teachers 
know iomething of the awesonie difTlculty of prepuring large num-^ 
bers of very young ehildiGn amidst the often friglitening workloads 
under which elenientary teachers nuist live and labor. 

Thn'dly, the secondary curriculum nuist be ^^o structured that 
tcacherfi of all disciplines will recognize their responsibility for ac- 
countability in language. It does no good for an English teacher to 
Btvhy for vivid and correct cscpi ession In writing, speakings or dis- 
cussion if the biology teacher across the hall h permitting language 
errors to go uncorrected and unchallenged. Nor, It inight be noted, 
is the cauHe of education advanced when the English teucher checks 
a report only for granuuar, rtyle and ntructure and ignores the ac- 
curacy of historicai or scientific fact which the report may contain. 

4. Liberate the curriculum, No teaclier caii— or should— attempt 
to pound into the head^ of children overythlng they need to know 
about language or anything else. But to do otherwise requires that 
the English teacher present a bufTet of choices, rather than a meal 
from a single text. The entire scope of resources, plays, movies, TV, 
paperbacks particularlyj newspaperSj including the underground \nQm, 
public speaking, debate, book reviews, (God save us from book 
repQi'ts) should be the menu, 

Having done tliese things, having first taken a hard look at our 
own accountability, our own shortcomings in knowledge, preparation^ 
curriculum and personal resources, we can then say with confidence 
that we are rendy to testify to the accountability of pupils, with ob^ 
jective data when possible, secure however in the knowledge that, for 
each child and teacher, the ultimate accountabilitinH can be found 
only 'Hn the small one country of the spirit, ditched across the heart 
in tender pain and there they stay, forever barricade against in^ 
vasion.--'^ 



A NOTE ON SOURCiS 

^ **Pyrfgrmance Contracis Cntch On,'' Nation's Svhoah, Vol, S6 No 2 
Augusu 1970, p. 32. 

- Ni^w Ytnk rinws, February 15. 1970, p. 64, 
|-Whafs Thu Seore on National Assyssment?", by G, Ij. firown. CTA 
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-J Seymour St. John, headmastor of Choate School, ns quoted by Peter 
S. Prescott in A WoHd of Our Own, Coward-McCann- Inc New York 
1970, p, 79. - - , - , _ . , 

" The Aims of Ediicatlotu by Alfred North Whitehend, The Magmillan 
Co., 1929. The umis stated herein aren't gasy to undersliind and must be con- 
sidgrcd somewhat dated* Tsvo far more relevant books, which should be 
required reading before any teacher starts on h.fs osvn gOal^,' are by Gilbert 
Highet^ Mail's UncoNCfiivyahle MUuK Columbia University Press, 1954, 138 
pngeR and The Art oj Tcachuii;, Vintngc Books/ 1959, 259 pacQs, If these 
dori't turn you on about teuching, you might want to consider Smother pro= 
f ess ion, 

*Two of Dr. RafTerty s books, Snffer Utth ChlUlrvtu The Devin^Adair 
Co., 19ri2. or What They Are DahiM to Ymir Chlkfren. The New American 
Library, 1963, describe RafTeny's simplified but delightful theorigs of edu= 
cation. His style of writing may yet Rlay the dragon of the educationni 
pedagogues which, come to think of it, may be nn act of high achievement 
and one which English teachers, particularly, should applaud, regardles.^ of 
his pliilosophy, 

' ThesQ comments were among a series of observations delivered by 
Kilpo during w visit to Sweet Briar CoHcge in 1967. those who worked with 
him at the Riyhmond New8 Lender before he became a syndicated columnist 
considered hig prose the best in journaHi*ni. 

^ Not So WUd A Drpfim, by Eric Sevnrcid, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946, p, 
483, ThoHc w*ho have grown tired of Sevaried's television poniificai'ing 
shoidd reah'ze that he wasn't alwnyi this way. 
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